A BRIMSTONE  OF A WIFE              gi

Marlborough must be unique in history in having
a wife 'who was for a time virtually his political
opponent, a convinced partisan whose views he had
to contest by post. From the beginning of the
reign Sarah tried to foist the Whig Party on her
husband and on the Queen. She wrongly ima-
gined that the Princess Anne would remain her
devout political pupil when she became Queen.
Inevitably this alienated a ruler who was fully
conscious of the dignity of her office. Moreover,
Sarah came to neglect Anne, stayed away from
Court for long spells, interrupted her conversa-
tion, interfered in her personal affairs. It was
not surprising that Anne turned for comfort else-
where, and when after a long and violent quarrel
Sarah was indiscreet enough to make some rude
remarks about Anne's husband, Prince George,
Sarah's loss of office as well as influence could
only be a question of time.

In 1704, at the age of forty-four, Sarah came
to the conclusion that her husband was unfaithful.
The loss of her only son and the knowledge that
she could not expect another may excuse or
explain the accusations which she then made,
naming a specific person. Marlborough assured
her that he " never sent to this woman," although
he added, " as I know your temper I am very
sensible that what I say signifies nothing." On
the eve of his march to the Danube he pleaded
with her :

If the thought of the children that we have
had, or aught else that has ever been dear
between us, can oblige you to be so good